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From “ Frazer’s Magazine.” 
Notes on Hast Greenland, 
| ‘Concluded from page 267.) 
| ON THE INHABITANTS. 


»As to the population of Hast Greenland, we 
“et no living human being on the whole 
wretch of coast over which we travelled. The 
fttlement in which Clavering found twelve 
fen, in 1823, must, to all appearance, have 
ven deserted at least twenty years ago. 
However, all remaining traces of it, especially 
inter and summer dwellings, as well as 
*aves, were carefully searched, and any uten- 
/s8 and weapons that we found were brought 
ome. 

Real “ winter huts,” that is, the stationary 
inter dwellings of the natives, were found 
' seven places, to the number of sixteen, the 
fost northerly on Hochstetter’s Promontory, 
se most southerly on Cape Franklin. They 
e nearly always situated not far from the 
fore on the south side of those capes which 
int towards the south-east, and are built in 
oups of two, three, or sometimes four. Half 
jorked into the ground, the walls are built 
Suitable and, in the inside, exceedingly 
faooth stones, pretty regularly set, and as 
fy as they rise above ground, strengthened 
jitside by mounds of earth and stones laid 
fgainst them. The surface of the walls is 
aly interrupted inside by a few small niches, 
Which are generally found in the corners, es- 
pecially in the front ones. The floor is par- 
pally paved with flat stones, particularly in 
se corners, which probably served as fire- 
aces. 

The average length of the interior of these 
ts is, according to several exact measure- 
ents, 11 feet, and their breadth 9 feet. The 
ight of the walls, which probably pretty 
early corresponds with the original heights, 
3h feet. At the front end towards the south, 
, which is the same thing, towards the 
water, there is an opening in the floor of 14 
fet square; it descends to a like depth, and 
_the commencement of the only egress, a 
ussage or tunnel which extends, in a nearly 
drizontal direction, under the front wall to 
ength of from 6 to 12 feet. It is constructed 
_ Stone, and terminates in a rather wide 
ening, being itself of barely sufficient size 
» admit a man in a creeping position. This 
‘moreover the only opening to the hut, for 


ine : 


there is no sort of window in the roof. The 
roof is constructed, as we could clearly prove 
from some that had fallen down, of two or 
three wooden poles or laths placed lengthwise 
over the walls, on which flat stones are laid 
diagonally, and sometimes supported by more 
laths, the whole-of which is covered and made 
tight with smaller stones, sods of grass and 
other things. The whole arrangement of the 
huts insures the greatest possible maintenance 
of heat, as owing to the depth of the door no 
continual ventilation can be produced, but 
only the most necessary exchange of air. As 
to how many inhabitants such huts contained, 
we cannot, of course, be certain; if we com- 
puted them at six, it would be certainly with- 
in the mark. In the corners, especially the 
front ones, we sometimes found so-called 
“lamps” (Kudluk) of the most primitive 
form; a stone, with a hollow, which was still, 
in some instances, thickly blackened; in others 
we found the remains of food, the fat, bones, 
and flesh of seals. 

In digging through the rubbish of earth 
and stones, which covered the floor of the 
huts, in a layer of from six to twelve inches, 
we obtained several utensils, or fragments of 
them, as well as a number of pieces of wood, 
bone, &c., the waste of their work. 

Of their summer dwellings also traces are 
everywhere found, viz., the so-called “tent- 
rings,” that is, stones left there after being 
used in fastening the border of the tent. They 
are arranged in circles of from ten to twelve 
feet in diameter, with an opening turned 
towards the water, and generally divided into 
a front and back half by a diametrical row of 
stones. They are met with on nearly all parts 
of the coast, both close to the winter huts and 
also at a great distance from them. They 
were most numerous on Walrus Island and 
on Shannon Island, (Cape Philip Broke,) 
where they not only lay close to one another, 
but, so to speak, in several generations on the 
top of one another. As for the rest, we may 
also mention holes, lined and covered with 
stones, ffom 12 to 18 inches in diameter, which 
are found in the vicinity of the dwellings, 
either made in the ground or built against a 
larger stone or rock, and which represent 
roughly built store-ruoms; they are found 
scattered in every direction, and may have 
served as places for the safe preservation of 
game. In the neighborhood of the dwellings, 
especially of the huts, close and often luxu- 
riant grass, intermingled .with the various 
beautiful flowers, has sprung up, from easily 
assignable causes. The bleached bones of 
seals, walruses, narwhals, and other animals, 
relics of former banquets, which are thickly 
strewn over this green grass, stand out clearly 
and characteristically. 

The graves must also be mentioned. They 
are not dug in the ground, at least very sel- 
dom, but consist of a superstructure of stones 


over the corpse, which is placed in either a 
recumbent or a crouching position. The form 


of these is either oblong, (43 feet long, 21 feet 
wide, 14 feet high,) or circular, (33 feet in 
diameter.) In the first case, the covering 
consists of flat long stones or short ones, which 
are supported by rods placed underneath ; in 
the other case, the roof is arched all round. 
Any accidental gaps are carefully filled up 
with stones of all sizes down to the very 
smallest. In this manner the body can be pro- 
tected against foxes, but certainly not against 
hungry bears. Ihe form of the graves seems 
to have no particular meaning, but to have 
been regulated by the form of the stones 
available, as flat stones are necessary for the 
covering of oblong graves. In the interior 
we generally found quite a heap of earth and 
willow leaves, (blown in,) from among which 
the bones were only partially, or sometimes 
not at all visible. The bodies must, of course, 
have decomposed very soon in the Greenland 
climate ; even the bones were already partially 
decayed in the damp ground. The long graves 
lie lengthways towards the south; it could be 
seen from several that the head lay towards 
the north, and that therefore the dead were 
buried as if to face the south. 

The graves were numerous and scattered, 
often at a great distance from the dwellings. 
Nearly all admitted of close investigation ; 
and twelve skulls, as well as many single 
bones, were brought back for subsequent and 
more thorough examination. Strange to say, 
weapons, and utensils were very seldom found 
in the graves, although, as they were made 
of ivory, they would have been kept in good 
preservation. Qn the other hand, we dis- 
covered, in what was probably a child’s grave, 
a human figure roughly carved out of wood; 
and in another grave, among rocks, we found 
the pieces of a finely carved wooden box of 
about 9X 4>< 2} inches. 

The things we discovered were made of 
wood, horn, bones, ivory, (walrus and nar- 
whal teeth,) and stone. 

Besides a pretty goblet, we found a cajak- 
rudder and several dagger hilts, handles, &c., 
manufactured of wood; also two figures of 
animals, roughly carved. A dog-sledge, which 
lay on the shore, nearly complete in all its 
parts, deserves special mention. It consists, 
as is well known to be the case in West Green- 
land, of two runners, very roughly made, 
about seven feet long, across which ‘several 
boards are fastened with thongs, and at the 
end two sloping pieces fastened as a back. In 
place of our iron tires, the runners are covered 
underneath with strips of bone, ivory, or 
whalebone, fastened with wooden pegs. 

All the wood there is drift-wood, which, 
however, is not very plentiful on those coasts, 
and whose origin (Siberia or America) and 
species (fir or larch) have still to be more 
exactly determined. 

As to iron instruments, only one was dis- 
covered. It was a piece of iron an inch long, 
fastened into a wooden handle. As the shap- 
ing of all the wooden articles indicates the use 
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of stone instruments, it is very probable that 
this iron may have been a present from Claver- 
ing to the Esquimaux then living there. 

We saw nothing made of flint, but several 
splinters of it, and one whole unbroken stone 
in the huts. It is to be remarked, that with 
this exception, we hardly found any flint. 
Some fine spear-points and knives were made 
of slate, parts of vessels constracted of a softer 
crystalline slate; most of the articles, how- 
ever, were made of bone or tusk. In default 
of saws, these are divided into the desired 
shapes by boring holes close to one another 
in the intended planes of division, so that at 
last the parting may be effected by the appli- 
ance of some force. A smooth surface can 
then be obtained by scraping, grinding, and 
polishing. Of the mechanism of the boring, 
we could find no direct explanation. 

According to our observations, the huts of 
the former inhabitants of Hast Greenland, 
between lats. 73° and 76°, may be estimated 
at about 16, and the population at about 100 
persons. In the year 1823, it seems pretty 
certain that only two inhabited huts were in 
existence, (observed to contain 12,) and these 
must have been forsaken between 20 and 30 
years ago. This circumstance, and the exist- 
ence of traces of huts of considerably earlier 
date at the southern stations, together with 
the traditions prevalent among many branches 
of Hsquimaux of an impending extinction, 
may perhaps best answer the question that 
has universally arisen about the disappear- 
ance of those who once lived here. People 
are too ready to trace the cause to the climate 
becoming colder, and to the increase of the 
ice inclosing the coast, and generally cite as 
proof several facts which are partly false and 
partly falsely applied. But we all, in conse- 
quence of a whole series of reasons, which can 
not here be more fully developed, are unable 
to agree with such a view. On the contrary, 
we have the well-known assertion, that there 
are periods of favorable and unfavorable years, 
i. €., winters, confirmed by our own sojourn, 
and by the state of the ice on the coast. And 
so the conjecture may not be false that, on 
account of some such particularly unfavorable 
years, and owing to hunger and cold, infirmity 
and mortality may have increased, that the 
few remaining inhabitants must have been 
driven by hunger to expose themselves to 
greater danger and exertions, and that thus, 
perhaps, the last may have sought safety ina 
migration towards a more bountiful land, the 
existence of which they knew or suspected, 
farther south. 


Among the observations and collections 


here made by us there is, perhaps, little real- 
ly new, yet their significance may be quite 
peculiar, as these settlements in Hast Green- 
land have not for many centuries been in com- 
munication with those of other Hsquimaux. 
The utmost exertions would have been neces- 
sary to hold any communications with the 
west, on account of the high mountainous in- 
terior, and with the south, owing to the east 
coast being eternally beset with ice. But 
time does not allow a further discussion of 
this point. 


Our troubles of every kind are all known 
to God, who careth for us, with the most 


fatherly affection. Why then should Zion 
mourn, or why should the watchers on her 
walls say, “The Lord hath forsaken me, and 
my God hath forgotten me.” 


For “The Friend” 
A Correspondence, (with notes,) between Thomas 
Story and James Logan. 
(Continued from page 268.) 

James Logan continued to serve in the office 
of Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, though with 
great reluctance, there being at that time no 
other person within the colony, of a character 
suitable for Proprietary recommendation to 
the Crown, who was at the same time public 
spirited enough to undertake the weighty 
and ill-paid office. About this time he de- 
livered a Charge to the Grand Inquest, which 
is referred to in the following letter. This 
document may be pronounced an admirable 
one, well weighed, and requiring to be, by the 
hearer or reader, well weighed, in every word, 
and calculated to produce in the jury, the 
frame of mind best suited to the discharge of 
the serious business about to come before 
them. Tne Inquest made the following ac- 
knowledgment of it :— 

“To the Hon. James Logan, Hsq., Chief Justice 
of the Province of Pennsylvania, &e. 

“The Grand Inquest for the City and County 
of Philadelphia, having with attention heard, 
and duly considered the seasonable Charge 
delivered to us from the bench, do gratefully 
acknowledge our own and the country’s obli- 
gations, for the excellent precepts and direc- 
tions therein set forth, and so well recom- 
mended for the good of society, and benefit of 
human life. And to the end, that the inten- 
tion and generous design thereof may have a 
just influence on the minds of the people in 
general, we humbly request that the same 
may be made public,” &e., &e. 

Signed, in behalf of the Inquest, 
Ricaarp Martin, Foreman. 

The Charge was accordingly printed in 
Philadelphia, in 1736, and was republished in 
London the following year. The following 
note was prefixed to it by James Logan, be- 
fore printing. 

“Tf any into whose hands this Charge may 
fall, should think it a defect that there is no 
mention made in it of religion, they are de- 
sired to consider that government, laws, and 
courts, are of civil institution, founded on the 
laws of nature, and the dictates of reason; 
these, therefore, as their original, were only 
proper to be mentioned here.” 

By “religion,” he here intends scriptural 
religion or Christianity, as natural religion or 
duty to the Divine Author of our being, is 
prominently put forward throughout the en- 
tire document as the only basis for Jaw and 
government. 

James Logan must have been one of the 


accounts. Besides his large business as a 
merchant, to have filled as he did (and was 
doing at the last above date), at one and the 
same time, the onerous offices of Governor 
of the Province, President of Council, and 
Chief Justice, and some minor offices, besides 
managing the complicated affairs of the Pro- 
prietor as his Secretary, without assistance, 
and in the midst of this still finding time to 
pursue his studies, and to write for the press 
several interesting treatises on subjects con- 
nected with mathematics, natural history, &c., 
involves a degree of activity and an economy 
of time not easy to realize. It is true thatin 
the nascent state of the country, these offices 
required less time to be bestowed on them 
than they would at present, yet that of Gov- 
ernor was sufficient even then to occupy the 


most hard-working men of whom we have! 


entire attention of one man, a gentleman o 
good family being, at this period, usually sen 
over from England on a handsome salary, ex 
pressly to fill that station. To illustrate thi 
energy of J. L.’s character and mental opera 
tions, the following, relative to the Charge, i: 
quoted from a letter of his to T. Story:—*. 
had nothing further in view, therein, than, a 
my quitting that station, to say somethin 
usefully instructive and edifying to the peo 
ple ; and though I was to be in court, as I was 
on the 2d-day before noon, I had not, th 
preceding First-day morning, so much as re 
solved what the particular subject should be, 
which I mention only to show how far I wa 
from all previous intention of advancing any 
singular opinions.” The Charge occupies 18 
pages of Armistead’s Memoir, and is writ 
ten in a polished and apparently elaborat 
style. 

Friends in that day held many State an 
juridical offices, but juries were already com 
posed of members of various sects. James 
Logan’s aim, in the Charge above alluded to 
was, before entering upon the consideration 
of special laws, to find the foundation for th 
whole system of law and justice, in natural re 
ligion, so-called. Believing, as shown in th 
note prefixed to it before publication, that law 
was founded altogether on this and not on re 
vealed religion, and that the latter should, 
therefore, not be introduced into the argu 
ment, he avoided allusion to revealed religion 
throughout. Now this natural religion, ‘ mo 
rality, conscience, the moral sentiments an 
affections,” as it has been variously styled b 
other denominations, Friends declare to b 
the inward teaching of Christ by his Holy 
Spirit, heard and obeyed by, and exemplifiec 
in the lives of, the best heathens, as in th 
eminent instance of Socrates, and that this is 
the appointed guide to, as the atonement on 
Calvary is the only means of, reconciliation 
with the Father. That this is an all-sufficient 
guide if consistently and uniformly followed, 
and that it is the obstructions offered to it by 
man and his great enemy, and our partial an 
very stinted obedience, hindering it, that pe 
vents its dominion, and leave, in unconverte 
men, only that scanty illumination properly 
called conscience. At the same time recog 
nising the unspeakable privilege of possessing 
the Scriptures, which were given by inspira. 
tion, and are able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith that is in Christ Jesus, as 2 
record of the life, miracles, death and atone 
ment of Christ, and a testimony to and cor 
roborator of His inward teaching,—all whieh 
is abundantly set forth in our standard writ: 
ings. In order to make the Charge intelligible 
and useful, however, to the mixed jury, J 
Logan thought it was best not to put forwaré 
—at the same time injno way compromising— 
our peculiar views of this point. Yet, thougl 
the Charge itself is not only excellent and al 
together suitable to the occasion, but in ever! 
respect appears unobjectionable, the temporar) 
ignoring of Friends’ full and clear view an¢ 
insight as to this mystery, (and temporary 
indulgence or assumption of that imperfect con 
ception of it known to sects, which ascribe 
these “moral sentiments” to the human, un 
enlightened nature), seems to have had : 
transient effect in obscuring the writer’s ow: 
perception of the truth in the case, that is 


the Divine character of the impressions fron 
which those sentiments rise. He began short 
ly afterward, and carried to some extent, : 


vatise “on all the duties of man,” in which 
‘is not so clear on this point as could be 
sired. He proposed to consider the subject 
‘aly philosophically, without a view to any” 
ticular “ profession of religion,” and thus, 
contemplating it from the point of view 
xen by other sects, and those who are with- 
6 the advantage of Friends’ peculiar en- 
/btenment in regard to the moral impres- 
“ns and sentiments, not unnaturally lost 
“ne of the clearness of his own vision by the 
‘atact, as it were, of their imperfect and 
»uded conceptions. In attempting to ac- 
‘ant philosophically for our moral impres- 
ons, taking for a basis the reasoning of days 
‘fore the purer light of early Friends, he 
on came to a stand; finding it impossible to 
soncile such an explanation with the Divine 
-aracter of those impressions as deduced and 
‘pounded from the Scriptures by our early 
‘viters. Instead however, of doing what a 
38 thoroughly converted man would pro- 
bly have done, and going on in the pride 
learning and reason to frame some specious 
‘stem or theory, he wisely stopped here ; 
'knowledged himself unable to proceed, and 
yosulted his friead and more experienced 
other in Christ, T. Story, when a little con- 
“oversy ensued, terminating in agreement 
‘ad unity. These preliminary explanations, 
‘aough somewhat lengthy, are necessary to a 
“ll understanding of the further correspond- 
ce. 
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I say, again, this is a point beyond my reach, 
and there I must leave it. 

But I shall further acquaint thee that, for 
several months past, I have been on a ‘trea- 
tise of all the duties of man as founded in 
nature,’ and these words will fully show thee 
that Lam to consider them only philosophi- 
cally, without a view to any profession of re- 
ligion whatever. Last winter I sent over 
the first chapter of it to Peter Collinson and 
Josiah Martin, with orders to Peter, to whom 
[ am more obliged than to any man: there, 
for his diligence in obliging me in what I 
want, not to be free in communicating it, yet 
[ now wish I had thought of and mentioned 
thee; but I never consider thee as a resident 
in London. 

* * 

As to the progress of true religion, I am 
persuaded it will gain ground; but tyranny 
in church and state is so established in most 
parts, that without a general concussion and 
revolution it cannot greatly obtain ; for while 
that grand article obedience, the principal 
foundation of the Church of Rome, together 
with the power of punishing, subsists, I have 
a very slender prospect of any great progress 
to be made short of what I have mentioned. 

My family, through mercy, are all in 
health, and give their kind love to thee. My 
younger daughter now in all respects equals 
the elder, save in years, being both, I think, 
exactly of a height, and they are now much 


In a letter written 5th mo. 12th, 1736, 
ames Logan says, referring to the Charge : 
“But what I would crave thy sentiments 
ypon is, how far thou thinks what is men- 
“oned there, if strictly adhered to, will reach, 
“ithout further knowledge of instruction ; 
or this is a point, that, under the Christian 
‘ispensation, I confess I know not how to an- 
wer, yet I shall never enter into disputes on 
‘he subject. I desire thee only to take the 
whole, as I said, seriously into consideration, 
“s there laid down; that is, that the Creator 
‘t first furnished man with strong natural in- 
‘inations to lead him into the practice of all 
‘he social virtues. I call them natural, be- 
sause universally implanted in the species; but 
sy a perverse use of his free will be became 
-orrupted, yet there are still sufficient remains 
of that primitive splendor, as it is there called, 
which, if duly cultivated, may yet lead him 
»o happiness. 


It is fit 1 should inform thee that in form-_ 


ng that discourse, I framed not nor proposed 
“o myself any manner of hypothesis. 1 had 
aothing further in view than at my quitting 
Jhat station, to say something usefully instruc- 
Jive and edifying to the people; and though 
— was to be in court, as I was, on the 2d-day 
»efore noon, I had not the preceding First- 
Jay morning so much as resolved what the 

articular subject should be; which I mention 
only to show how far I was from all previous 


sntention of advancing any singular opinions, 


The common way of talking on these subjects 
‘has been, that reason is the great guide, and 
I confess it may be a great one; but [ am 
fully persuaded, that without the concurrence, 
‘and even the leading, of the affections, reason 
contributes very little to virtue; it distin- 
\guishes, and when not too much biased, de- 
vides ; but it rarely incites. This is the work 
of the heart, and, lam convinced of it, was so 
‘intended in our formation. But then, if this 
‘tbe natural, where is the divinity of it, other- 
wise than as it is the work of the Creator ? 


r 
ee 
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what their mother was when thou left her, 

though she, thou may be sure, is very different 

in her person, yet in her better part she con- 

tinaes much the same, as also does thy real 

loving friend, JamzEs Locan.” 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Colonial Adventures and Experiences. 


(Continued from page 266.) 


“T got more accustomed to the ways of the 
sheep, and found that the less I bothered them 
the better they behaved, and the fatter they 
got. One day’s shepherding will do pretty 
well for all. I rose at daybreak and opened 
the hurdles, having first put on a pot of water 
to boil. The sheep would stream out and 
draw gradually away, feeding as they went 
and arraying themselves with the discipline 
and precision of an army. Late my breakfast 
by the hut door, and lighted my pipe, and by 


that time the leading sheep were far out of 
sight, but that mattered little. I then saun- 
tered after them, carrying with me a book or 
newspaper, if 1 had one. By about eleven 
o’clock the sheep would begin to camp under 
the shadiest trees that they could find, there 
they would stay until about three. This was 
the time when I used to get my siesta; at 
three o’clock the sheep would turn round and 
walk composedly-homewards, and I used gen- 
erally to precede them and do my domestic 
arrangements, picking up, as I came along a 
bundle of firewood. I knew a shepherd who 
was doing precisely the same thing, when he 
heard his dog bark violently. Turning round, 
be saw a tall blackfellow in the act of hurling 
a large waddie or club at him; the waddie 
came, and my friend, though no fool, must 
have been rather thick skulled, for the weapon 
was split into fragments by the force of the 
blow. He was knocked down, and while on 
the ground, the blackfellow threw another, 
which stunned him. The savages would doubt- 
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less have proceeded to mutilate him after their 
fashion, had they not been alarmed by the 
galloping past of a stockman with a mob of 
horses, The blacks decamped, and the shep- 
herd who had been only stunned after all, 
crawled as best he could into the head sta- 
tion. It was remarkable that this same man 
had been actually captured alive by the blacks 
only a few weeks before. They had lighted 
a fire, and were proceeding, as he believed, to 
roast him alive, laughing and poking fire at 
him all the time, when three horsemen came 
up who had seen the blackfellows’ tracks and 
suspected some mischief. However, where if 
was at this time the blacks were ‘quiet,’ and 
although there were plenty of them about, 
never offered to molest me. 

“ Altogether I pursued this occupation of 
shepherding for nearly three years, never, 
however, staying long at one place, for the 
monotony used to sicken me. The life is 
trightfully lonely, and is apt to dull the facul- 
ties, both of mind and body. The professional 
shepherd is easily known by his general ab- 
stracted and neglected appearance, and his 
lounging habits. He is strange and ‘ cranky’ 
in his ways, too. Indeed squatters assert 
that the best shepherds are those who are 
more or less mad, and consider a little crack 
in the understanding to be a great qualifica- 
tion. 

-“ Shepherding, as an occupation, is not held 
in very high esteem in Queensland. In the 
first place, men who are able to turn their 
hand to anything can get better wages by 
doing the various kinds of Bush work; still, 
in the north, and unsettled districts, shep- 
herds obtain from thirty shillings to two 
pounds a week, with their rations. A man, 
however, can earn considerably more than 
this by putting up buts, splitting and fencing, 
&c. One advantage that the shepherd has, if 
it be an advantage under the circumstances, 
is, that he can, if he choose, save the whole of 
his money. He has absolutely no expenses ; 
he wants no tools. He can go about in what 
rags he please, or none at all; there is no one 
to observe or check him. 

“The greater portion of these men are not 
rough uncouth fellows, with no information 
and less manners, but ‘ broken-down swells,’ 
as they are contemptuously called, who object 
to hard work, and many of whom are not 
physically equal to it, and find in shepherding 
the least laborious way of getting their living. 
Six months’ shepherding, say the old hands, 
ruins a man for any other occupation, and so 
they avoid it as much as possible. It is cer- 
tainly about the laziest occupation that a man 
can possibly find, and the laziest shepherds 
are generally the best, and are so esteemed. 
Sheep, in order to thrive and grow fat, require 
to be let alone as much as possible; and the 
overseer who knows his business will not 
grumble at the loss of a sheep here and there, 
if the rest be in good condition. 

‘“‘T was once shepherding on a station be- 
longing to a man who could barely read and 
write, who could not have done a rule of three 
sum to save his life, and the list of whose 
shepherds stood as follows: one Cambridge 
man; one Trinity, Dablin; one ex-lieutenant 
in the army, educated at Rugby, who had 
carried the Queen’s colours (so he said) into 
the Redan, and buried the dead afterwards; 
one Oxford man (myself;) one old Wintonian ; 


and two Germans. We five used to feel bound 
together by a kind of freemasonry, and used 
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to meet together by the hour and talk shop 
under the gum-trees. 

“ All these men (myself excepted) used to 
drink frightfully when they got the chance. 
I did not—simply from disinclination ; and it 
is owing to that fact that I am here now, and 
writing the present pages. About once in 
three months, they would demand, each, his 
cheque, and ask leave of absence for a few 
days: this would be readily granted, and they 
would return at the end of a short period, 
minus money, and often minus horse, saddle, 
bridle, clothes, and blankets. Their employer 
was wise enough to take advantage of this 
penchant on the part of his shepherds: he es- 
tablished a public-house about nine miles from 
the station, at a road junction which lay on 
the road to the nearest township. His shep- 
herds, even if they intended to go further, 
were generally ‘pulled up’ by this place; but 
he always did his best to make his men satis- 
fied with an order on ‘the hotel’ in payment 
of their claims. Thus his money came back 
into his pockets, minus the small price of the 
grog consumed.” 

One terrible plague of Queensland is an 
affection of the eyes, called locally, the sandy 
blight. “Few people, if any, escape the blight 
in the summer months, though to some it is 
merely a disfigurement and inconvenience, 
the eyes growing dim, and the lids and parts 
adjacent swelling up to an enormous size. 
The flies have a great deal to do with this; I 
mean the common black flies, like the Huglish 
house-flies. They swarm in myriads, and are 
especially fond of settling on people’s eyes. 
If the eyes are at all sore or inflamed from 
the glare of the hot ground or some other 
cause, they speedily make matters worse. 

“JT think a severe attack of sandy blight is 
one of the most agonizing inflictions that 
could possibly be endured. It sometimes 
causes complete blindness for many days to- 
gether, and during the time that the inflam- 
mation lasts, the eyes feel as if they were full 
of small pieces of gravel cutting into the eye- 
balls. I bave passed a whole week of agony, 
when blind from this disease, and during that 
time did not obtain a wink of sleep. 

“After the inflammation goes, a sort of scum 
forms over the eyes, and they are dim and 
watery for many weeks, indeed it is hopeless 
to expect any improvement until the cool 
weather comes. During one summer I never 
saw anything that was at a greater distance 
from me than fifteen yards, and this state 
lasted for three months. In the summer 
months, numbers of people are almost helpless 
from this cause, although they get a knack of 
going about their work in spite of it.” 

(To be continued.) 

Friends, I do warn and exhort you all in 
the presence of the Lord God, dwell in the 
measure which God hath given you [of?] bim- 
self, in which is no strife, but unity; therefore 
every one of you dwell in it. Boast not your- 
selves above your measure, but dwell in the 
Truth itself; that with the measure of the 
Spirit of the living God ye may be guided up 
to God, in which Spirit ye will have unity in 
the least measure of it. Hvery one of you 
judge self, for it would have the mastery; 
which is to be condemned with the light, in 
which is unity. So, the eternal God of light 
and life and power be with you all, and in you 
all. Keep from all strife and above it, in love 
and unity, in every place. Friends, the going 


from the life into the changeable, is the cause 
of strife and confusion.—G. /.—1655. 


on Selected. 
“IN DUE SEASON.” 


You who sow with anxious yearning 
Till the tiny leaflets peep, 

Waiting, watching,fpatience learning, 
“Tf ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 


Tho’ the harvest long delaying 
Cause you, sorrowing, to weep, 
Still believe this faithful saying,— 

“Tf ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 


Ground now dead and barren seeming, 
Blooming shall awake from sleep, 
For the promise rises beaming,— 
“Tf ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 


Seeds of truth around you flinging, 
On fair mead and rugged steep, 
In your ears one truth be ringing,— 
“Tf ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 


Fearless tread the path of duty, 
Joy shall cause your hearts to leap, 
When from fields of golden beauty, 
“Tf ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 


Selected. 
WORDS. 
Guard well thy lips, for none can know 
What evil from the tongue may flow, 
What guilt, what grief may be incurred 
By one incautious, hasty word. 


Be slow to speak ; look well within, 
To check what there may be of sin, 
And pray unceasingly for aid 

Lest unawares thou be betrayed. 


Condemn not, judge{not; not to man 
Is given his brother’s faults to scan; 
One;task is thine, and onezalone, 

To search out and subdue thine own. 


Shun yain discussions, trifling themes ; 
Dwell notzon earthly hopes or schemes; 
Let words of meekness, wisdom, love, 
Thy heart’s true renovation prove. 


Set God before"thee; every word 

Thy lips pronounce, by Him is heard; 
Oh! could’st thou realize the thought, 
What care, what caution would be taught. 


Think on thy parting hour; ere long 

The approach of death may chain thy tongue 
And powerless all attemptsbe found 

To articulate one meaning sound. 


The time is short; this day may be 

The very last assigned to thee; 

So speak, that should’st thou speak no more 
Thou may’st not this day’s words deplore. 


The Cheshire’ Salt Trade. 

A late English periodical furnishes the fol- 
lowing information: Northwich is the great 
centre of the salt trade of this locality. The 
manufacture is principally carried on now at 
Northwich and Winsford, both towns lying 
in the valley of the River Wearn, though 
formerly Nantwich was engaged in this trade, 
and Middlewich still continues so to be. The 
salt is found lying in two beds, called the 
upper and lower rock salt. The first bed is 
met with in the neighborhood of Northwich 
at the depth of about forty yards, and is 
twenty-five yards thick. Although brine 
springs had been known and worked as early 
as the time of the Norman conquest or earlier, 
yet the bed of rock salt was only discovered 
in 1670, when searching for coal at Marbury, 
about a mile to the north of Northwich. Dar- 
ing the last 200 years this rock salt has been 
worked, or to speak more correctly, for more 
than a century the u per bed was worked, 
when an agent of the Duke of Bridgewater 


sank lower still, and after passing throug 
about ten yards of hard clay and stone, wit 
small veins of rock salt running through i 
the lower bed of rock salt was discovere 
This lower bed is between thirty and fort; 
yards thick, but only about five yards of th 
purest of it is worked. This good portio 
lies at a depth of from 100 to 110 yards, a 
cording to the locality. In the neighborhoo 
of Winsford both beds are met with at a mue 
greater depth. The whole of the rock sal 
obtained is got now from the lower bed, an 
last year it reached nearly 150,000 tons. J 
may as well be said that this mining of roe 
salt has had nothing to do with the subs 
dences and sinkings of the surface of th 
ground in the vicinity. At present therei 
no danger to be expected from the lower be 
of rock salt. The whole danger arises fro 
the upper bed, as will be seen from the follo 
ing account: The salt trade of Cheshire is: 
very extensive one, and during the year 187 
upwards of 1,250,000 tons of white salt hay 
been sent from the various rocks in that coun 
try. The whole of this immense quantity ha 
been made from a natural brine which is foun 
in and around Northwich and Winsford, a 
well as in several other smaller places. Thi 


fresh water dissolves the rock salt, and be 
comes saturated with it. The ordinary pro 
portion of pure salt in the brine is 25 per cent! 
To obtain the quantity of salt above men 
tioned, it would be necessary to pump 5,000, 
000 tons of brine. The pumping of brine is 
incessantly going on, and as a natural conse 
quence the bed of rock salt is being gradually 
dissolved and pumped up. As the surface 0 
the salt is eaten away, the land above it sub: 
sides. This subsidence is not spread over thé 
whole surface, but seems to follow depressions 
in it, thus forming underground valleys with 
streams of brine running to the great centres 
of pumping. Wherever a stream of brine 
runs, there the subsidence occurs, and in 
many localities the sinking is rapid and seri. 
ous, but fortunately is almost always gradua 
and continuous. A lake more than half ¢ 
mile in length, and nearly as much in breadth. 
has been formed along the course of a smal) 
brook that ran into the river Wearn, and this 
lake is extending continually. Besides this 
gradual continuous sinking, which affects the 
town of Northwich very seriously, causing 
the removal or rebuilding of houses, or the 
raising of them by screw-jacks in the Ameri- 
can fashion, the raising of the streets and sc 
on, there is at times a sudden sinking of large 
patches of ground, leaving deep cavities 
These latter are more terrifying and danger. 
ous. They are in most cases caused by the 
failing in of the old disused mines in the uppex 
bed of rock salt. These old mines were worked 
so as to leave but a thin crust of rock salt be. 
tween the superincumbent layers of earth and 
the mines. The roof of the mine is supported 
by pillars of rock salt at intervals. Of course 
the weakest and most dangerous point is the 
old filled-up shafts. As most of these miner 
have been disused for nearly a century, the 
position of the old shafts is unknown. When 
the brine has eaten away the layer of rock 
salt left as a roof, the whole of the earth lying 
above falls into the mine, and an enormous 
crater-like hole, some 100 feet or more in 
depth is formed, which in the process of time 
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,omes filled up with water, the mine itself 
ong nearly choked with earthy matter. In 
» immediate neighborhood of Northwich 
“re are a great number of these rock pit 
es, as they aro called, and it is nothing 
y unusual for one to fall in. 


3 For “The Friend.” 
The following accounts of lively exercises 
‘ut in years gone by took hold of the minds 
the burden bearers in Philadelphia Yearly 
»seting, as preserved in the private diary of 
valuable elder, it is thought will be interest- 
and encouraging to Friends in this day. 
ourth month, 1872. 
‘Thomas Shillitoe, in the Women’s Yearly 
seting, in the year 1829, mentioned also his 
vercises on account of the manner in which 
‘others dress their children in infant life, 
‘Qugh to appearance tolerably consistent 
‘emselves, yet by their conduct in these mat- 
is, proved they were not abiding under the 
'wer of the cross in themselves—mentioned 
<e little boys when at an age to wear but- 


mned clothes, his feelings had been hurt to 
ca how fantastic their clothes were made, so 
‘any needless buttons, &c. Sarah Cresson 
*“engthened the concern by adding her por- 
on, believing, as she said, the time was com- 
‘g that the Babylonish garment would be 


‘arched out; that though these, some might 
"y, were little things, yet they were an out- 
ard and visible sign of inward want: en- 
suraged heads of families to be faithful to 
ose placed under their care, take time to sit 
‘retirement with their little ones, that so a 
wessing might attend; she expressed a hope 
vat by discharging their duty in these re- 
vects, a little army would be raised up for 
-e Lord from among the youth in this Yearly 
jeeting, who would stand faithful for the law 
md testimony. 

1. S., in speaking of the children’s dress, 
‘id, “It prepared the way for departures as 
“ey grew up, and often was the means of in- 
“oducing them into unsuitable company, 
thereby there were outgoings in marriage.” 
In the Select Meeting 1830: The answer to 
.e 4th query was, through all the Quarters, 
We endeavor to train up our children and 
ie youth under our care, in plainness of 
sess and simplicity of manners becoming 
‘ar religious profession :” The Clerk (Samuel 
settle, Sen.,) founded the general answer in 
ae same manner, but observed, “he con- 
idered it an indefinite way of answering the 
ery: we may endeavor and yet not have 
ue endeavor crowned with success; thought 
“uch weakness might be under that cover; 
ad the meeting not informed by a proper 
ad definite answer whether we did or did 
ot train, &e., * * * he considered a failure 
© fulfilling our duty to our offspring in this 
spect, one fruitful source of the trials which 
ave overtaken our religious Society. * * 
suerying did we think it possible to come up 
1 a faithful discharge of duty? he believed 
not only possible, but absolutely necessary 
-e should if ever our Society shone in bright- 
“ess.” 

1833. The queries with their answers 
“ere read, many lively and pertinent remarks 
vere made, adapted to the different subjects 
md to the deficiencies still apparent; the 


aourning of the church therefor was felt, 


ad yet it was cause of thankfulness to the 
reat Head of the church that He was pleased 
» abilitate his servants to hold up encourage- 


ment to be faithful in all our different meet- 
ings to advise and encourage, a8 way opens, 
such members as are negligent in the attend- 
ance of religious meetings, and that we watch 
over the youth and others for their good, and 
in love encourage all to maintain faithfully 
our testimony to plainness of speech, behavior 
and apparel. The subject of an hireling min- 
istry was very feelingly touched upon, the 
peculiar testimony that our worthy predeces- 
sors suffered so much for and so to be feared 
all our members were not enough bound to 
support. Beulah Sanson expressed an appre- 
hension that this testimony, and other of 
Friends’ precious testimonies, will not be suf- 
fered to fall to the ground, but if we are not 
faithful, the call will be extended to the high- 
ways and hedges ; her declaration was strong, 
impressive and clear, carrying an evidence of 
it being the language of Truth; how awfully 
responsible is our situation as a people, the 
representatives of early Quakers, &c. In 
speaking of our slackness as a Society, in a 
very comprehensive and impressive way she 
quoted the sorrowful ancient declaration, that 
“Tsrael hath justified herself, more than her 
treacherous sister Judah.” 

1835. Hlizabeth Evans expressed, in a 
weighty manner, an apprehension that not a 
few amongst us were in danger of being in- 
sidiously made to believe, by the grand de- 
ceiver, that this was a day wherein liberty 
was more allowed in many things than was 
first cast up by the author of the strait and 
narrow way; even a broader way; that it 
was not necessary, in this enlightened day, 
to be so scrupulously careful about so many 
small matters, as some might think them, but 
which as a people we have felt bound by the 
Spirit of Truth to maintain: her exercise was 
coupled with a similar one of Sarah Emlen’s., 

1837. Friends seemed prepared to labor 
renewedly and honestly on account of the de- 
ficiencies amongst us as represented in the 
answers, very especially on the subject of 
plainuess of speech, of address, and of apparel: 
mothers were encouraged to be faithful, over- 
seers and other concerned Friends were urged 
to be watchful in these aud other matters of 
deficiencies. * * * Treating with offenders, 
as the discipline directs, in the spirit of meek- 
ness and wisdom for their help, was recom- 
mended in a feeling manner by our aged 
friend Hannah Gibbons, also an address by 
her to the young women, inviting them to 
forsake pleasures and gratification of a vain 
world, and not to pursue lying vanities, such 
forsake their own mercies. 

Beulah Sanson was exercised for those who 
out of the sight of their parents, as had fallen 
under her notice, would put on something 
they would not be willing they should see, 
and hide the volume they ought not to read, 
&c. Mary Wistar mentioned that young peo- 
ple were apt to think deviations in dress, &c., 
“little things’—called the attention of moth- 
ers to it, and that she believed overseers ought 
also to extend care to such. 

1843. * * * Deficiencies are still marked— 
much hidden exercise was felt—a little of 
which some few were strengthened to spread 
before the meeting: the neglect of our little 
meetings athome, * * not carefulenough 
at all times to take the children, * * young 
Friends attending places of worship where a 
hireling ministry is maintained. * * Slack- 
ness of parents in carefully bringing up their 
children, from very early life, in plainness of 


dress, and habits prepares the way for depar- 
tures from the testimonies of the Society, 
makes it easy for them to mingle with the 
world, and to go to their places of worship, 
to the great grief of concerned Friends, and 
to the hurt of the cause: it was revived in the 
meeting, when this subject was before it, the 
expression of the father of William Penn to 
him, that if, “he and his friends kept to their 
plain way of living and their plain way of 
preaching, they would put an end to priest 
craft to the end of the world.” And by our 
not so keeping to these things was considered 
to be the cause of the “ Bleating of the sheep 
and the lowing of the oxen which is heard.” 


Selected. 
The Herring Fisheries, 

Numberless indeed are the various kinds of 
fishes which the ocean furnishes to man, for 
almost every species affords an agreeable and 
healthy food; but of all the finny families or 
tribes that people the ocean, none can com- 
pare with that of the Clupeid, or Herrings, 
small in size but great in importance. In 
mile-long shoals, often so thickly pressed that 
a spear cast into them would stand upright 
in the living stream, the common herring ap- 
pears annually on the coasts of north-western 
Europe, pouring out the horn of abundance 
into all the lochs, bays, coves and fiords, from 
Norway to Ireland, and from Arcadia to Nor- 
mandy. Sea-birds without end keep thinning 
their ranks during the whole summer; armies 
of rorquals, dolphins, seals, cod and sharks, 
devour them by millions, and yet so countless 
are their numbers, that whole nations live 
upon their spoils. 

Ag soon as the season of their approach ap- 
pears, fleets of herring boats leave the northern 
ports, provided with drift nets, about 1,200 
feet long. The yarn is so thick that the 
wetted net sinks through its own weight, and 
need not to be held down by stones attached 
to the lower edge, for it has been found that 
the herring is more easily caught in a slack 
net. The upper edge is suspended from the 
drift-rope by various shorter and smaller 
ropes, called buoy ropes, to which empty 
barrels are fastened, and the whole of the 
floating apparatus is attached by long ropes 
to the ship. Fishing takes place only during. 
the night, for it is found that the fish strike 
the nets in much greater numbers when it is 
dark than while it is light. The darkest 
nights, therefore, and particularly those in 
which the surface of the water is ruffled by a 
fresh breeze, are considered the most favor- 
able. To avoid collisions, each boat is fur- 
nished with one or two torches. From off the 
beach at Yarmouth, where often several thou- 
sand boats are fishing at the same time, these 
numberless lights, passing to and fro in every 
direction, afford a most lively and brilliant 
spectacle. ‘The meshes of the net are exactly 
calculated for the size of the herring, wide 
enough to receive the head as far as behind 
the gill-cover, but not so narrow as to allow 
the pectoral fins to pass. Thus the fish, when 
once entangled, is unable to move backwards 
or forwards, and remains sticking in the net 
until the fisherman hauls it on board. In this 
manner a single net sometimes contains so 
vast a booty, that it requires all the authority 
of a Cuvier or a Valenciennes to make us be- 
lieve the instances they mention. A fisher- 
man of Dieppe caught in one night 280,000 
herrings, and threw as many back again into 
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the sea. Sometimes great sloops have been 
obliged to cut their nets, being about to sink 
under the superabundant weight of the fish. 

The oldest mention of the herring fishery 
is found in the chronicles of the monastery of 
Evesham, of the year 709; while the first 
French documents of the kind only reach as 
far as the year 1030. As far back as the days 
of William the Conqueror, Yarmouth was re- 
nowned for its herring fishery; and Dunkirk 
and tbe Brill conducted it on a grand scale 
centuries before William Beukelaer, of Biero- 
liet, near Sluys, introduced a better method 
of pickiing herrings in small kegs, instead of 
salting them as before in loose irregular heaps. 
It is very doubtful whether Solon or Lycur- 
gus ever were such benefactors of their re- 
spective countries as this simple uneducated 
fisherman has been to his native land; for the 
pickled herring mainly contributed to trans- 
form a small and insignificant people into a 
mighty nation. In the year 1603, the value of 
the herrings exported from Holland amount- 
ed to twenty millions of florins; and in 1615, 
the fishery gave employment to 37,000 men 
and 2000 smacks. Three years later we see 
the United Provinces cover the sea with 3000 
herring smacks; 9000 additional boats served 
for the transfer of the fishes, and the whole 
trade gave employment to at least 200,000 
individuals. At that time Holland provided 
all Karope with herrings, and it may without 
exaggeration be affirmed that this small fish 
was their best ally and assistant in casting off 
the Spanish yoke, by providing them with 
money, the chief sinew of war. Had the em- 
peror Charles V., been able to foresee that 
Beukelaer’s discovery would one day prove 
so detrimental to his son and successor Philip 
II., he would hardly have done the poor fisher- 
man the honor to eat a herring and drink a 
glass of wine over his tomb. 

But all human prosperity is subject to 
change; and thus towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century a series of calamities 
ruined the Dutch fisheries. Cromwell gave 
them the first blow by the Navigation Act, 
Blake the second, by his victories; in 1703 a 
French squadron destroyed the greater part 
of their herring smacks; and finally the com- 
petition of the Swedes, and the closing of their 
ports by the English, under the disastrous 
domination of Napoleon I., completed the ruin 
of that branch of trade which had chiefly 
raised the fortunes of their fathers. 

In the year 1814, when the Dutch first be- 
gan to breathe after having shaken off the 
yoke of the modern Attila, they made a faint 
attempt to renew the herring fishery with 
106 boats, which up to the year 1823, had 
only increased to 128; since 1836, however, 
there has been a steady progress, and herring- 
catching in the Zuyder Zee during the winter 
months is yearly increasing in importance. 

During the second half of the*last century, 
while the herrings began to desert the Dutch 
nets, they enriched the Swedes, who, during 
the year 1781, exported from Gottenburg 
alone 136,649 barrels, each containing 1200 
herrings. But some years after, the shoals 
on the Swedish coasts began also to diminish, 
so that in 1799 there was hardly enough for 
home consumption. 


ring fisheries; and it is certainly remarkable 
that this should have taken place at so late a 
period, since the British waters are perhaps 
those which most abound in herrings. When 


And now commenced, 
the rapid rise and increase of the Scotch her- 


we think of the present state of British com- 
merce, which extends to the most distant 
parts of the globe, and ransacks all nature for 
new articles of trade, it seems almost incredi- 
ble that up to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the herring fishery on the British coasts 
was left in the hands of the Dutch and Span- 
iards, and that the acute and industrious 
Scotchmen should have been so tardy in 
working the rich gold mines lying at their 
gates. But if their appearance in the market 
has been late, they have made up for lost time 
by completely distancing all their competi- 
tors. In 1855, the Scotch herring fisheries 
employed no less than 11,000 smacks or boats, 
manned by 40,000 seamen, who were assisted 
by 28,000 curers and laborers, exclusive of 
the vessels and men bringing salt and barrels, 
or engaged in carrying on the export trade. 

The English herring fishery is also very im- 
portant, for Yarmouth alone employs in this 
branch of trade about 400 sloops, of from forty 
to seventy tons, the largest of which have ten 
or twelve men on board. Three of these 
sloops, belonging to the same proprietor, land- 
ed, in the year 1857, 285 lasts, or 3,762,000 
fishes ; and as each last was sold for £14 ster- 
ling, it is probable that no whaler made a bet- 
ter business that season. The importance of 
the Yarmouth herring fishery may be inferred 
from the fact, that it gives employment and 
bread to about 5,000 persons during several 
months of the year, and engages a capital of 
at least £700,000. Nowonder, that among the 
north seamen the herring fishery is called the 
“oreat” fishery, while that of the whale is 
denominated only the “small.” 

But the herring is a very capricious crea- 
ture, seldom remaining long in one place ; and 
there is not a station along the British coast 
which is not liable to great changes in its vi- 
sits, as well with regard to time as to quanti- 
ty. ‘The real sources of these irregularities 
are unknown; the firing of guns, the manu- 
facture of kelp, and the paddling of steam- 
boats, have been assigned as reasons, but 
such reasons are quite imaginary. The pro- 
gress of science promises to find, however, 
a remedy even for the caprices of the her- 
ring, and if his shoals frequently appear and 
disappear again in the more retired bays or 
fiords of Norway, before the fishermen are 
apprised of his movements, the electric tele- 
graph (the most wonderful discovery of a 
time so rich in wonderful inventions) will be 
used for his more effectual capture. By this 
time the wires are already laid, which are to 
communicate along the whole Scandinavian 
coast, and with the rapidity of lightning, 
every important movement of the marine 
hosts. 

The supposed migration of herring to and 
from the high northern latitudes is not found- 
ed on fact, the herring has never been seen in 
abundance in the northern seas; nor have our 
whale men or Arctic voyagers taken any par- 
ticular notice of them. There is no fishery 
for them of any consequence either in Green- 
land or Iceland. On the southern coast of 
Greenland the herring is a rare fish, and, ac- 
cording to Crantz, only a small variety makes 
its appearance on the northern shore. This 
small variety, or species, was found by Sir 
John Franklin on the shore of the Polar ba- 
sin, on his second journey. There can be no 
doubt that the herring inhabits the deep wa- 
ter all round our coast, and only approaches 
the shores for the purpose of depositing its 


spawn within the immediate influence of th 
two principal agents in vivification—increah, 
ed temperature and oxygen—and as soon z 

that essential object is effected, the shoa}} 
that haunt the superficial waters disappea j 
but individuals are found and many are tol}, 
caught throughout the year. So far are the}, 
from being migratory to us from the noritf, 
only, that they visit the west coast of Cork if, 
August, arriving there much earlier tha} 
those which come down the Irish Channe}, 
and long before their brethren make their aj, 
pearance at places much farther north. On 
common herring spawns towards the end ¢ 
October, or the beginning of November, an} 
it is for two or three months previous to thid) 
when they assemble in immense number 
that the fishing is carried on, which is of suc} 
great and national importance. “And here, 
Mr. Couch observes, “we cannot but admnj; 
the economy of Divine Providence, by whic} 
this and several other species of fish ail, 
brought to the shores, within reach of may 
at the time when they are in their highe 
perfection, and best fitted to be his foodd 
The herring having spawned, returns to dee} 
waters, and the fishing ends for the seasoi}, 
— Hartwig. 
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For “The Friend.” i 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. f 
(Continued from page 271.) 1 i 
Jonathan Evans to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“ Philadelphia, 2nd mo. 6th, 1835. 
“ Beloved Friend Mildred Ratcliff,—I go, 
thy letter a few days past, which serves as } 
confirmation of the sympathy and tender cor 
cern which my mind has been under since jf; 
heard of thy attending the Yearly Meeting q, 
Indiana. and have been th 
cause of much exercise and concern to Friend} 
in many parts, through a desire to be travel, 
ling and putting forward plans and purpose}, 
which their imagination may prompt them ti 
hope will promote views and practices thaj 
are not congenial with the principles and tes 
timonies, which through great mercy an| 
condescension have been committed to us ai 
a people, not merely for our own edification, 
but that the nations through the light thu} 
shed forth and manifest in the life and spirit}, 
of faithful servants, should be brought into 


kK 
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knowledge of, and true feeling of the spirif 
uality of the kingdom and government of ou} 
Lord Jesus Christ. O! many indeed are th 
devices and plausible wiles of oursubtle adver 
sary to lay waste the obligation of daily keep] 
ing under the operation of the cross; man ca] 
be very active with his many inventions, ang 
conceive that he is doing a great deal in th] 
work of righteousness, when in truth it if 
notbing more than the efforts of his own willl 
aiming to make the creature conspicuous, ang 
drawing upon him the applause of men. 
great deal is said and done to enforce the opinf 
ion that a knowledge of the Holy Scripturef 
is almost, if not exclusively essential to ou} 
salvation; hence many may be induced tq 
get them by rote, and conclude that if they 
have them in possession they are safe, whey 
at the same time the influence of the Holy 
Spirit graciously granted by our blessed Ref 
deemer to guide into all truth, is scarcely 
known or even regarded. Many of our So} 
ciety thus living upon the surface, and muel} 
unacquainted with a real travail of soul to b¢ 
searched and purged from all pollution of fles 

and spirit, makes our meetings for worshiy 


> 


a 
discipline often very heavy, distressing 
ons. Iam bound to the Scriptures as a 
varation of the mind and will of the most 
‘h, mercifully dispensed for our instruction 
help, and it is my practice to read them 
'y; but the religion inculcated by our 
|sed Lord is too pure and refined to admit 
|} ny external object in place of him, the 
,e Saviour of men; and those only are the 
| advocates for the Scriptures, who are 
yy and conscientiously striving to live ac- 
|| ‘ing to the doctrines of self-denial contain- 
m them. 
il wish thee, my dear friend, not to be cast 
1) n at the clouds of discouragement and dis- 
\* which the enemy may raise to over- 
slim thy exercised mind: honest, true- 
yirted Friends, have unity with thee, and 
).e of us have keenly felt the disregard and 
| at put upon thee at different times. But 
Lord Most High is a father to the faith- 
the helpless, dependent children of his 
‘aly: and however the supercilious and ar- 
‘ant may contemn their feeble efforts in the 
‘a of duty, yet his gracious language is, 
'-t her alone, she hath done what she could.’ 
) was a righteous man, and had done much 
ud in the world, yet the adversary was per- 
“ted not only to afflict him with grievous 
lily sufferings, but to raise an opinion in 
' minds of his friends (religious men) that 
| tainly the Almighty inflicted this punish- 
| at upon him for some secret wickedness or 
sound principles. The prophet speaking 
‘he coming of our blessed Lord in that pre- 
ed body, points out the fallacy of human 
‘gment respecting the mission, labors and 
/>tisms of the faithful—‘ We did esteem him 
‘iicken, smitten of God, and afflicted.’ This 
some degree is the lot of the Lord’s child- 
‘vin every age, and yet at the time of pass- 
'» under this painful trial, it is so hid from 
Pair perception that it is permitted in Divine 
‘\sdom for their refinement, that they are 
Hedy to conclude it must in great displeasure 
' dispensed for their unfaithfalness or cor- 
‘otion. There seems to be no other way 
“an to commit our cause to Him who judg- 
‘a righteously, and strive for preservation in 
|) mility and fear, that in great condescen- 
»n He may regard our weak, low estate. 
“Tn Hogland there are a considerable num- 
i who now find the simplicity of the cross 
' uncourtly and so mean, that it has become 
',worthy of their notice: and hence they are 
“eaching up and laying great stress upon the 
‘riptures, and some go so far as to place 
|,em above the Spirit, seeking to make them 
‘xe only revelation of the Divine will that we 
se now to expect. There is also an opinion 
“eretly suggested even in this land, that a 
inister is not under a necessity to wait for 
‘immediate influence to authorize him or 
‘er to address the congregation: but if he 
peaks according to Scripture, there is no 
oubt but Divine Goodness will in some way 
‘aperceptible to us, make it profitable to the 
jaditory. Our testimony to plainness is also 
» be disregarded. has at timey en- 


avored to cast a damp upon this as an af- 
»eted singularity ; and there is uo doubt that 
»any have made use of these sentiments as 
ficient authority for their indulging in the 
wwatification of libertine practices. 

“Keep to thy exercise. And whenever 
hnou feels the good Shepherd of the sheep to 
at thee forth to spread it in the assemblies 


© the people, do it in simplicity ; kecping 


f 
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close to the openings of the gift, in humble 
reliance upon Him who can make it effectual 
to the promotion of his cause; though the 
poor instrument may be ignorant thereof, and 
at times assailed with apprehensions that 
they have labored in vain, and spent their 
strength for naught. 
“T remain thy affectionate friend, 
JONATHAN Hyans.” 


Sarah Hillman to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Phila., 8rd mo. Ist, 1835. 

‘My precious friend,—Thine of Ist mo. 7th 
was received a few days after date, and read 
with many tears of grateful contrition, per- 
haps I may venture to say, in that it had 
pleased my Heavenly Father at that moment 
of trial and dismay, thus to cause thee to min- 
gle in feeling and sympathy with my situa- 
tion. Truly, my dear friend, the stream was 
a gospel treat, and affords another evidence 
that those who do love the Lord Jesus in this 
day as formerly, are known of Him, speak one 
unto another as they walk by the way in 
sadness, and He hears. Ah then, though 
our souls may be sorely pressed by distress, 
let us not fear but that He will keep that 
we have committed unto his holy keeping, 
arise in the might of His power, raise us from 
the dust of death, and say to his poor, trem- 
bling, fearful, little ones, ‘ Fear not, little flock, 
it is your Heavenly Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.’ It is truly an awful 
day to the church, and in the world, and every 
one of those who have felt anything of the 
adoption, who have been enabled to breathe 
the language ‘Abba Father,’ as well as every 
living soul, had need while the days of the 
Son of man are lengthened to us, to seek for 
daily strength to cleave closer and closer to 
the blessed Shepberd, who not only laid down 
his precious lite for the sheep, but is still re- 
storing the souls of his servants, and causing 
those whose dependence is upon Him alone, 
to feel that his ‘mercies are new every morn- 
ing,’ His promises sure. 

“At the present time so destitute am I of 
any fruit from the land that is afar off, I 
scarcely know how to appear as a correspond- 
ent; yet it may serve at least to convince 
thee, that thou art remembered as a mother 
in Israel by thy little sister; and that thine, 
though a suffering path, is the lot of others, 
not only in this city, but in many more places. 

“From our beloved friend, Ann Jones, I re- 
ceived a letter bearing date Ist of the year, in 
which she speaks of trials as being the lot of 
the disciples : ‘nevertheless,’ says she, ‘‘* The 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
seal, the Lord knoweth them that are bis.”’ 
And if, my dear friend, through unmerited 
mercy we may be found of Him in peace at 
last; if before our translation from time to a 
never-ending eternity, the testimony concern- 
ing us may be that which was given of Enoch, 
‘He pleased God,’ of what account will it be 
to us what may be the opinion of poor, falli- 
ble man, who judgeth after the sight of his 
eye or the hearing of his ear, not by that 
spirit which isfrom above. Ah! then, let thy 
thummin and thy urim continually be witb 
thy Holy One, and persevere in faith and 
faithfulness, praying for the restoration of our 
poor Society to its ancient apostolic founda- 
tion, on which our worthy predecessors in the 
ever-blessed truth, and all who since the 


apostles’ days have known the truth as it is 
in Jesus, have builded—even the revelation of 
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the Father through His dear Son. And these 
do know, ‘that it is not by works of right- 
eousness’ which they bave done, or can do, 
they can be saved, (if they ever are saved) 
but of the free and unmerited mercy of their 
dear Redeemer, and that by the washing of 
regeneration and renewings of the Holy 
Ghost. 

“May the Lord in mercy keep us from the 
wiles of the subtle enemy; by His own arm 
of power, strengthen for the warfare He bas 
for us to endure; make it more and more 
known unto us; cleanse us from every defile- 
ment of flesh and spirit; and enable us while 
finishing our earthly pilgrimage, to prove our 
love to Him by unreserved dedication; and 
finally grant us an admission through the 
gates ‘into the city,’ into the mansion of rest, 
reserved in heaven for all those who love his 
appearing; says thy truly attached friend, 

Saraw HiniMan.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

The Meeting [North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing] was brought under exercise on account of 
the departure which had of later times taken 
place among some of the members of this 
Yearly Meeting from plainness of dress and 
address, and not altogether confined to the 
youth; many pertinent remarks were made 
thereon, and much salutary advice communi- 
cated. The following circumstance was re- 
lated in the Meeting by a Friend who was an 
eye and ear witness, and who had acted as 
one of the jurors in the case. 

Four men were called to be witnesses in a 
trial before the court, and were required to 
take the oath ; all were dressed alike fashion- 
ably. On being directed to put their hands 
upon the book, all were sworn but one, and 
they departed, leaving the one standing ; 
which the Judge observing, he addressed this 
individual in nearly the following language: 

Do you affirm? He answered, Yes. 

Are youa Quaker? He said, Yes. 

Do you belong to that church or Society ? 
He said Yes. 

After a little pause the Judge observed— 
The time had been when the members of 
that Society were known by their peculiar 
dress or appearance; but it is not so now; 
you could not be known by your dress; you 
are like a ship on the sea or privateer, sail- 
ing under false colors that it may not be known. 

I felt it best to give this circumstance a 
place in these memoirs, should they ever meet 
the public eye, in hopes it may prove as a 
watchword to such, who may be tempted to 
gratify their natural inclination by departing 
from that symplicity into which the Truth 
first led its followers.— Life of Thos. Shillitoe. 
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FOURTH MONTH 20, 1872. 


The sittings of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing commenced on Second-day, the 15th inst., 
and continue at the time of our going to press. 
We hope to give some account of the proceed- 
ings in a future number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrren.—The meeting of the British House of 
Commons on the 12th, was occupied chiefly with the 
| Alabama claims question. The ministry was severely 


censured by Disraeli and others, for consenting to de-| protested against the jurisdiction of the arbitrators ove 
liver the English counter case at Geneva, before the claims for indirect damages. 3 


The Lord Chancellor has introduced in the House of ; 


American government had withdrawn its claim for in- 
direct damages. 
had been careful to put the point so that England would 


not be compromised in the matter of indirect claims, | 


and that the United States Government had signified 
the agreement to this understanding. The London 
Times says, that if the United States shall not, before 
the tribunal is ready with its award, have abandoned 
its claim for consequential damages, then Great Britain 
will withdraw her ratification of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. 

The International Society was denounced in the 


In reply it was stated the government | 
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judges to receive salaries of £6,000. 

London.—Consols, 92%. U.S. 5-20’s of 1862, 90}; 
of 1867, 93}; ten-forties, 894. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 11}d.; Orleans, 11}. 

Unirep Srarzs.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 462: including 71 
of small pox, 62 consumption, 51 inflammation of the 
lungs, 14 marasmus, and 10 old age. ; 

The U. States House of Representatives has passed a 
bill to prevent cruelty to animals in transit by rail- 


Lords a bill creating a Supreme Court of Appeals, the | 


House of Commons by several speakers, and defended | roads, and other means of transportation, and prohibit- 


by others. 


One of the latter declared that its princi-|ing the confinement of animals in the cars, &c., more 


ples were not revolutionary, but were designed to de-|than twenty-eight hours continuously, after which time 
stroy monopolies and protect women and children inj they are to have five hours rest for food and water. 


factories. 

The case of Arthur O’Conner, the assailant of the 
Queen, was tried on the 11th inst. The defence pleaded 
insanity, but this was not believed by the jury, who 
brought in a verdict of guilty, and O’Conner was then 
sentenced to be imprisoned for twelve months at hard 
labor, and to receive twenty lashes. 

The weather throughout England was fair and un- 
usually warm for the season. 

John Bright, in reply to an address from some Re- 
publicans, declaring that he was destined to be the first 
president of the Republic of Great Britain, writes that 
he hopes it will be a long time before the English peo- 
ple are called on to decide between a republic and a 
monarchy. Their ancestors settled the matter for them, 
at least for the present, and posterity must decide it in 
the future. 

The Bank of England has advanced the rate of dis- 
count to four per cent. 

A special dispatch from Paris to the Times says 
President Thiers has formally declared that the order 
requiring persons entering France to have passports, 
has been abolished. Henceforth travellers will be regis- 
tered at the frontiers, and no tax will be levied there- 
for, nor will they be subject to the scrutiny of civil 
officers while sojourning in the country. 

The London Observer of the 14th says, Tenterden 
and Cushing will present the counter cases of their 
respective governments at Geneva to-morrow. The 
counsel for the United States will prolong their stay in 
Paris until June. They are of opinion that the Board 
of Arbitration is bound to adjudicate the Alabama 
claims after the delivery of the counter cases,- even 
should one of the litigants withdraw. 

Returns of the recent elections in Spain are nearly 
all in. They show that the Cortes will stand Minis- 
terialists, 230: Opposition, 121. Castellar, the well- 
known Republican orator, in an address at Seville, de- 
clared that he and his party aspired to the formation of 
the United States of Europe, and the foundation of a 
universal republic. An attempted rising of the Carlists 
in Catalonia and Galicia, was speedily suppressed. The 
bandits who stopped and pillaged a train on the Madrid 
and Andulasia Railroad have been captured. 

The Pope has refused to receive the sum of money 
which was offered him by the Italian government. He 
declares that when it becomes necessary for him to ac- 
cept alms as a means of subsistence, he would only re- 
ceive them from the Catholic world. 

Mount Vesuvius is again in a state of violent erup- 
tion. A column of flame shoots several hundred feet 
aboye the crater, and stones, ashes, and cinders fall in 
dense showers around the summit. 

A Berlin dispatch says that 47,000 women of Alsace 
and Lorraine, have sent a petition to Prince Bismarck, 
in which they ask that their fathers and sons may be 
exempted from service in the German army for a few 
years. 

The health of the King of Sweden has not been yood 
for some time, and fears are entertained that he may 
not recover. 

According to the London Builder, the net annual 
revenue of the 14,247 miles of railway in the United 
Kingdom exceeds £22,000,000, and the companies em- 
ploy more than 100,000 persons. 

The Board of Arbitration under the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, held a brief session at Geneva on the 15th inst., 
at which only the representatives of Great Britain and 
the United States were present. The counter cases of 
the two governments were presented and the Board 
adjourned. The official proceedings were confined to 
the delivery of the documents to the Secretary of the 
Tribunal, who will forward them to the arbitrators. 

In the House of Commons, Gladstone, in reply to in- 
quiries from Disraeli and others, assured the members 
that the note accompanying the British counter case 


The ship Tranguibar, loading with cotton at Savan- 
nah, and with 2700 bales on board, took fire on the 13th 
inst., and was partially destroyed. The cotton was 
valued at $250,000. 

The balance in the U. States Treasury on the 13th 
inst., consisted of $124,064,191 coin, and $9,102,961 
currency. 

In the United States Supreme Court a decision has 
been given, reversing the action of Judge McKean in 
the matter of the trial of citizens of Utah for alleged 
crimes against the United States. This action will re- 
quire new legislation on the part of Congress, and an 
effort will be made to pass a bill increasing the au- 
thority of the United States in the Territory. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 1103. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 113%; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 108%. Superfine State flour, $6.90 
a $7; finer brands, $7.25 a $12. White Michigan and 
Genesee wheat, $1.90 a $2.02; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, 
$1.55; No. 1 do., $1.59. State barley, 70 a 72 cts. 
Oats, 514 a 53} cts. State rye, 91 cts Western mixed 
corn, 693 a 70 cts.; yellow, 70 ; southern white, 75 a 76 
ets. Philadelphia—Cotton, 233 a 24% cts. for uplands 
and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $6 a $6.50; finer 
brands, $7 a 11. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.84 a 
$1.86. Western mixed corn, 67 cts.; yellow, 69 cts. 
Oats, 54 a 56 cts. Rye, 90 cts. Clover-seed, 8 a 9 cts. 
per lb. Timothy seed, $2.87 per bushel. The arrivals 
and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, 
reached about 1,900 head. Extra sold at 7} a8 cts; 
fair to good, 6 a7 cts., and common 6 a 55 cts. per lb. 
gross. Choice sheep sold at 9} a 10} cts. per lb. gross; 
fair to good, 8a 9} cts. Hogs sold at $6.50 a $7.25 per 
100 lbs. net. Baltimore-—Choice white wheat, $2.05 a 
$2.10 ; good to prime red, $1.85 a $2. Western mixed 
corn, 64 cts.; southern white and yellow, 66 a 67 cts. 
Western oats, 54 a 56 cts.; southern, 56a 60. Milwaukie. 
—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.32; No. 2, $1.23. No. 2 oats, 


323 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 38 cts. No. 2 barley, 61a 
62 cts. Chicago—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.23. No. 2 


mixed corn, 38 cts. No. 2 oats, 31} cts. Lard, #8.50 
per 100 lbs. Cincinnatii—Family flour, $7.70 a $7.85. 
Wheat, $1.70 a $1.73. Corn, 48 cts. Oats, 42 a 45 ets. 
St. Lowis.— No. 1 spring wheat, $1.48; prime red 
winter, $2.08. No. 2 mixed corn, 413 cts. No. 2 oats, 
37% cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence 
on Second-day, the 29th instant. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giving 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such 
case the passage, including the stage fare from the 
Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, to be 
paid for with the other incidental charges at the close 
of the term. Conveyances will be at the Srrrrr Roap 
Sratron on Second and Third-days, the 29th and 30th, 
to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 7.50 and 
10 A. M., and 2.50 P.M. 

fia Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Chestnut St. or at Highteenth and Market. If left at 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of H. 
Alexander & Sons, who will convey it thence to Thirty- 
first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to 
be paid to them. Those who prefer can have their bag- 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of the 
City, by sending word on the day previous to H. Alex- 
ander & Sons, No.5 North Eighteenth St. Their charge 
in such case for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chest- 
nut Sts., will be 25 cents per trunk. For the same charge 
they will also collect baggage from the other railroad 


r depots, 


owner, but it will go on the same day, provided t 


if the checks are left at their office No. 5 No: 
Eighteenth St. Baggage put under their care, if p) 
perly marked, will not require any attention from 1 
owners, either at the West Philadelphia depot, or at t 
‘Street Road Station, but will be forwarded direct tot 
School. It may not always go on the same train as t 


notice to H. Alexander & Sons reaches them in 

DuRING THE SESSION, passengers for the Sch 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival 
first train from the City, every day except First-day 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Prier 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., will be forwarded eve 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, and the expense charged 
their bills. — ; ees PRU ee 
- Fourth month 16th, 1872. 
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WANTED. 

A Friend as Principal of the School under care 
Germantown Preparative Meeting. The school is 
graded one, well supplied with needful appliances fi 
a full academic course, and the salary offered is liber: 

Apply to 

Alfred Cope, Germantown. 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 

James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 

Jane E. Mason, No. 15 S. 7th St., Philada 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St., do. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Wanted, a teacher in the classical department of tl 
Friends’ Select Schools, upon the opening of the Fe 
term in the 9th month next. 

Application may be made to 

James Whitall, 410 Race St., 
Edward Maris, M. D., 127 South Fifth St 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of Penmanship, Grammar, & 
in the Girls’ department. Apply to 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to ta 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm co 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


Drep, on the 8th of Third month, 1872, at her re: 
dence in New Garden township, Chester Co., Pa., Am 
LARKIN, in the 77th year of her age, a member of N 
Garden Monthly Meeting. | 
, at Wilmington, Delaware, Fourth month 3 
1872, FRANCES CLEMENT, wife of Richard Clement, 
the 79th year of her age, a member of Wilmingt 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, at his residence in Winona, Ohio, on the 25th 
4th mo. 1872, GroRGE GILBERT, a member and elder | 
New Garden Monthly Meeting, in the 70th year of h: 
age. Although this dear Friend was for some tin 
previous in a feeble state of health, yet his sudden 1 
moval was apparently the result of a fall, render} 
him unconscious till his death, which took place tlj 
day but one following. His consistent walk and cot 
duct before his family and amongst his brethren, wi 
marked by the meekness of wisdom, coupled with thi 
fervent charity which desires and seeks to promote tl} 
good of all. He was aware of his liability to be take 
suddenly from this state of probation, and seemed to 
preserved in a watchful frame, as a servant waiting fi 
his Lord. ‘‘ Blessed are those servants whom the Lox 
when he cometh shall find watching.” 2 

, early on First-day morning the 7th inst., at tl 
residence of his son-in-law, Wm. Marshall, in ane 
township, Chester Co., Pa., WiLL1AM WALTER, in th) 
89th year of his age. The deceased was a highly e| 
teemed and valuable elder of Kennett Monthly an 
Particular Meeting. He possessed a meek and gent! 
spirit, sound judgment, and long tried experience, hay 
ing largely partaken of the trials attending the dif 
culties in Society of 1827, and since that period born 
a faithful testimony against the innovations of princ 
ples and practices with which our beloved Society he 
been assailed. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man and behold th 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


